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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 111 

"AN UNCOUTH SLAV DIALECT" 

Sir, — The article of Mr. Sydney Brooks in The North American Review 
on "The Future of Austria-Hungary" is on the whole so fair and so much in 
sympathy with Bohemian national aspirations that it seems a pity to have it 
marred by an incidental, and yet in the very nature of things offensive, remark 
— offensive to Bohemians, at any rate — that the Bohemian language is "an 
uncouth Slav dialect." Nothing can be farther from the truth, and it certainly 
is peculiar that so well-informed an observer as Mr. Brooks is not aware of the 
actual facts. 

The Encyclopedia Americana has an extensive article on the Bohemian 
(Czech) Language and Literature from which, in view of Mr. Brooks's state- 
ment, the following is worth quoting. 

The Czech (Bohemian) language or dialect was the first of the Slavonic idioms 
which was cultivated scientifically. It is spoken in Bohemia, Moravia, with slight 
variations in Austrian Silesia, in Hungary, and in Slavonia. The sound of entire 
words, not that of the single letters which compose them, determines the roughness 
or smoothness of their pronunciation. The terminations of the various declensions 
and conjugations are mostly vowels, or the smoother consonants. In general, the 
Bohemian has a natural melody like that of the Greek. The Bohemian language, 
moreover, has much expressiveness and energy, as it is not weakened by a number 
of articles, auxiliary words, conjunctions, and words of transition, but is able to 
represent the objects of imagination, of passion, and all the higher emotions of the 
poet and orator, in a lively manner; by its brevity heaping together the most sig- 
nificant words and arranging the connection of the parts of speech according to the 
degree of feeling to be expressed, so as to give the style, spirit, and energy, or gentle- 
ness and equability. This language is, therefore, very well fitted for the translation 
of the Latin classics. By the use of the last participle active the Bohemian can 
designate, as well as the Greek, who has really performed the action contained in 
the predicate of the accessory clause, which the Latin, with its ablative absolute 
or participle active, must leave always undefined or dubious. In the subtlety of 
grammatical structure the Bohemian is like the Greek, and has the advantage over 
the Latin and other languages. Finally, the free, unrestrained arrangement of the 
words contributes much to perspicuity, as the Bohemian is less fettered than almost 
any other modern language to a particular order. 

That is the language which Mr. Brooks calls "an uncouth Slav dialect"! 

I do not care to burden your readers with a recital of the development of 
Bohemian literature. It is of interest, however, that according to commonly 
credited report the late Jaroslav Vrchlicky was to be this year the recipient 
of the Nobel prize for literature, and, certainly, as a poet Vrchlicky is equal 
to Tennyson. Right now there is no nation, large or small, that can boast of 
a poet of the power of J. S. Machar. Permit me this prediction: When the 
Bohemians shall have overcome the mountains of prejudice and misinforma- 
tion erected against them by a hostile German press the world will find in 
their literature a treasure mine of unsurpassed wealth. 

Charles Pergler. 

Cresco, Iowa. 

DOES AMERICA WANT DISARMAMENT? 

Sir, — Noted scholars call this the Civil War of the World. Have they 
substantial reasons and facts to support that declaration? Is militarism the 
deadly menace which corresponds with the slavery question in the American 
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Civil War? Lincoln opposed emancipation until the historic moment de- 
manded it. Is Wilson waiting for a like overwhelming demand for emancipa^ 
tion from militarism? 

Can the combatant nations of Europe be intrusted to enforce disarmament 
at the end of hostilities? Could Lincoln have freed the slaves without armies? 
Can the neutral nations hope to secure disarmament without armed in- 
tervention? 

Secession roused the North to indomitable battle. Will the neutral na- 
tions feebly stand aside for mad conquering nations to decide the fate of 
disarmament? With drawn sword the Federation of the World must establish 
the Parliament of Man. 

C. Allison. 

Cincinnati. 

GERMANS AND BELGIANS 

Sih, — As a regular reader of The Review I believe that I express the senti- 
ment of a large number of your subscribers in stating that an article such as 
that appearing in the November number under the title of "War," and 
written by a "peace-at-any-price" advocate, does much more harm than any 
articles published by German professors in our large universities in defense 
of "The Fatherland," and which have called forth severe criticism and de- 
nunciation from some of our leading magazines. 

Though to my mind I do not see how any one can doubt the fact that 
Prussian militarism was directly responsible for this war, still, for the sake of 
argument, let us admit, as your correspondent says, that we in the United 
States do not know where to place the blame for this great world catastrophe; 
let us admit all this and turn to the question of little Belgium. 

For if our correspondent is consistent he will censure and criticize the 
Belgians for having entered into this war at all, when they might have secured 
peace to themselves by simply allowing the Germans to march through then- 
country unopposed. He would certainly have called this the most honorable 
way, and if his doctrine is right the people of the United States are doing 
wrong in extending aid to the starving Belgians on account of a war which 
they deliberately brought upon themselves. 

Our "peace-at-any-price" advocates would have made admirable Tories 
in the days of the Revolution, and some years later would have been willing 
to have allowed the curse of slavery to spread all over the United States in 
order to avoid strife. They certainly would have never furnished us with 
a Washington or a Lincoln. But why continue the argument? 

I will conclude with the statement that I am not a Roosevelt man, as you 
might suppose, for I voted for Wilson two years ago, and expect to vote for 
him again. 

Reed Babcock. 

Sheldon, Iowa. 

APPRECIATION 

Sir, — Having given some study to the question of international amity, 
and familiar with the various phases of the movement as pertaining to the 
Western Hemisphere in particular, I wish to say few writings on the subject in 
recent years have afforded me as much pleasure as your editorial in the current 
number of The Review. 



